THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

prudence which made the action of Turkey less strong when these
new facts became apparent to them all of a sudden at the opening of
great battles. These difficulties have to a considerable extent been
removed. The German power is falling under the mighty Allied flail,
and with the contribution we and the United States are making in
Italy and France, and with the advance of Russia in the region of the
Black Sea, I feel that the Turks are in a more secure position than they
have ever been since the war began, and that they will not be com-
mitting themselves to dangers against which they have no shield if
they come forward on the side of their friends.

I have the authority of the Turkish Government to announce here
to-day in the House of Commons that on the basis of the Anglo-Turkish
Alliance Turkey has broken off all relations with Germany. This act
infuses new life into the Alliance. No one can tell whether Germany or
Bulgaria will attack Turkey. If so, we shall make common cause with
her and shall take the German menace as well as we can in our stride.
Turkish cities may receive the kind of bombardment we have never
shrunk from here. Herr von Papen may be sent back to Germany to
meet the blood bath he so narrowly escaped at Hitler's hands in 1934*
I can take no responsibility for that. It was the policy of Mustapha
Kemal to bring about close unity of action between the Russian and
Turkish peoples. The elements were all there, and he endeavoured to
bring about an end to an antagonism of centuries. I hope this new step
will contribute to the friendship between Turkey and Russia.

The ordeal of the House is very nearly at an end, and I hesitate to
inflict myself on it any further; but there are so many important
things to say that if you start to give an account of what is going on in
this war and leave out anything important, great complaints are made.

At the present time, no speech by a prominent politician in any of
the victorious countries would be deemed complete without a full
exposition of the future organization of the world. I was severely
reproached last time for not having dealt methodically with this
considerable topic. One of my difficulties is that it does not rest with
me to lay down the law for all our Allies. If it were the general
wish, I could certainly make one or two suggestions; but, odd as it
may seem, countries like the United States and Soviet Russia might
wish to have their say in the matter, and might not look on it from
exactly the same angle or express it in exactly the same terms as would
gain the loudest applause in this House. I am sorry about this,
because nothing would have given me greater pleasure than to devote
a couple of hours to giving my personal ideas about the general lay-
out ; but it would be very troublesome to all of us here if I made a
great pronouncement on this subject and found myself contradicted
and even repudiated by our most powerful Allies. From time to time a
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